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a. \ 
Léttle Lizzie Gray is dead. 


SKETCHES FROM MEMORY. 
Teaching useful truths for young readers. 


Published by the Mass. S.S. Society, 13 Cornhill. 


The following extract from this book, and 
the one we shall give next week, will give a 
correct idea of its merits, and recommend it for 
§. S. Libraries. 

DORA’S LITTLE FRIEND. 


Mr. Gray was an unusually pleasant and 
affectionate man, and in his own family 
was tenderly loved and respected. His 
death had left Mrs. Gray quite poor, with 
a large family of children dependent on her 
for their support, and this, added to his 
loss, had made the whole family very sad. 
Mourning so sad a loss, they could not be 
lively and cheerful as they had been with 
a father to provide for their wants and en- 
liven the whole household by his kindness 
and affection. ‘This naturally affected lit- 
tle Lizzie ; although she was but five years 
old at the time of her death, she would sit 
and talk of her dear father, of death and 
heaven with great interest for a long time. 

Her love for her father had been more 
than ordinarily tender and sincere, and af- 
ter his death she did not throw off her se- 
tious thoughts by engaging in her usual 
sports. She would often leave them to go 
and sit by her mother, if she saw her look- 
ing downcast, and would then talk of 
heaven and Jesus in a way which was so 
childlike and trusting that it often comfort- 
ed her mother in her loneliest hours. I 
remember I once heard her say to Dera, 
“My father is not in the graveyard, Dora, 
for he has gone to heaven, and mother says 
if I love Jesus I can go there, too.— 
Should’nt you love to go to heaven, Dora?” 

Dora answered in a subdued tone, “I 
should not want to die. I saw my father 
after he died, and he was so cold and did 
not speak. I should be afraid to die.” 

“You would not be afraid to die. Mo- 
ther says we need not be afraid to die, if 
we love him, because he will take those 
who love him to heaven, and it is so beau- 
tiful there I know, and father is very hap- 


Dora seemed to think of it for some time, 
and after Lizzie went home, she went to 
rey mother, and asked herif she was going 

e. 

“We must all die sometime, Dora, but 
we do not know when; it may be soon, or 
it may be a long time. We do not know 


.spoke of death without fear. 





how long we shall be permitted to 
live; God only knows that.” 

* But, mother, I saw Samuel Jones 
when they carried him to the church ; 
but he was bigger than I. Nobody 
ever dies when they are so little as I 
am, do they?” 

““ Yes, Dora, your little brother was 
bat a baby when hedied. Many die 
when as young as you.” 

Dora still looked troubled. She 
could not understand it, it seemed 
bY strange to her that such a little child 
should die, but Dora soon learned 
that neither youth nor age were ex- 
a= empt from the solemn summons into 
— eternity, for soon after her dear little 

friend Lizzie was taken very suddenly 
= sick with a brain fever. 

For a time, little Lizzie had her 
reason and would talk with those 
around her about Jesus. She had 
loved the Sabbath school, and had 
loved to talk with Mr. Amboy, the 
clergyman, about her soul.” Mr. Am- 
boy had a very winning way of draw- 
ing her to his side, and in the kindest 
manner, talking with her in a plain 
and simple way, which the child could 
well understand, about death, of Jesus’ love 
for little children, and other subjects ofa 
religious nature. Lizzie never seemed in 
a hurry to go back to her plays, and Mr. 
Amboy was often struck by the simple yet 
striking way in which she expressed her 
thoughts. 

During her sickness his kindness to her 
bereaved mother was very great, and he 
often came in to talk with Lizzie. She 
She seemed 
to have but one idea in regard to death, 
which she expressed in this childlike man- 
ner: “If we love Jesus, we need not be 
afraid to die. I love him—I love to talk 
about him, and I am not afraid to die, for 
when I do, he will take me where he is in 
heaven.” 

Mrs. Wilder was often at Mrs. Gray’s, 
doing all that she could to comfort and as- 
sist her, and she would come home at 
night and talk to Dora about her little 
friend, and tell her how very sick she was. 
Poor Lizzie’s pain and suffering increased 
so greatly that she ceased to be conscious 
of anything around her. 

She had been sick but a few days, when 
her physician gave up all hope of her re- 
covering, and Mrs. Gray felt that she must 
part with her darling child, although her 
heart was almost breaking at the thought. 
Not long after he left, Lizzie became calm- 
er, and for a short time was quite herself. 
Her mother told her she must soon die, 
and asked her if she had anything to say. 
She did not seem at all alarmed, but spoke 
of her willingness to die. She then asked 
her brother and sisters to come around her, 
and desired her mother to bring all the 
toys and gifts she had treasured the most 
carefully. To each one she gave a parting 
gift, and asked them not to forget her, but 


to love Jesus and come to heaven with her { 


and dear father. She then gave her moth- 
era string of beads and pretty thimble, 
which she had been very choice of, saying, 
“Give that to Dora, mother, fgr I may 
never see her again.” 

The tearful group around the dying child 
were much affected by her thoughtful kind- 
ness and her perfect composure, but this 
interval of relief from agony was but a brief 
one and she was soon again tossing and 
moaning with pain. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Wilder came home 
and told Dora and her older sister that 
Lizzie Gray was much worse, but if they 


wished to see her once more, they might 
go down for a few moments. Jane and 
Dora were very sad at thisnews. They 
tied on their sun-bonrets and went down 
to Mrs. Gray’s. They were shown into her 
sick-room, and with full hearts, they stood 
and gazed at her tearfully a few moments, 
and then went out. 

Oh, how the bright, playful little Lizzie 
that they had seen a few days before, so 
full of life and health, had changed. Her 
soft brown hair had been cut off, and her 
head was covered with blisters, her face 
was very pale, and its lock of agony Dora 
long remembered. She was tossing about 
her bed, groaning at every breath, and her 
anguish and suffering were very great. 

As Jane and Dora had permission to go 
out into the fields for a ramble, they left 
Mrs. Gray’s, talking in a low tone about 
poor Lizzie, until they came to the grove, 
where they began to gather flowers. They 
had not long been occupied thus when they 
heard the bell of the village church solemn- 
ly toll out upon the still summer air. It 
was the passing bell, which used to be tol- 
led in villages some years since, as soon as 
a person died. It tolled slowly for a little 
time, indicating by the number of strokes 
whether it was a man or woman, and then 


the age of the deceased person was tolled: 


more rapidly. 

The children dropped their flowers and 
listened, scarcely breathing, until the last 
sound died away on the quiet air. 

“Six years old,” said Jane, sadly, “ lit- 
tle Lizzie Gray is dead.” 

Dora dropped her flowers and putting 
her apron to her eyes, sat down upona 
grassy mound and wept long and bitterly. 
She had loved her little mate very much, 
and missed her sadly. When Lizzie was 
buried, the children went to the village 
church where Mr. Amboy talked kindly 
and seriously to the childrenof his congre- 
gation, about death, and the need all had 
of a Savior to prepare them to meet it as 
calmly as Lizzie had. 

After a prayer and the singing of a 
mournful air, the children went to the little 
coffin, and looked at the pale, cold form 
within, now shrouded tor the grave, and 
then the silent procession slowly followed 
the bier to the graveyard. Here a few af- 
fecting remarks were made, and then, after 
a prayer, with uncovered heads, the choir 
sung these words, which Dora and her sis- 
ter long remembered. I will give you the 
lines, because they teach a solemn and im- 
portant lesson to young and old. 


‘“‘ While with ceaseless course the sun 
Hasted through the former year, 
Many souls their race have run, 
Never more to meet us here. 
Fixed in an eternal state, 
They have done with all below; 
We a little longer wait, 
But how little none can know. 


As the winged arrow flies, 

Speedily the mark to find, 
As the lightning from the skies 

Darts and leaves no trace behind,— 
Swiftly thus, our fleeting days 

Bear us down life’s rapid stream ; 
Lord, our expectations raise— 

All below is but a dream. 


Thanks for mercies past received ; 
Former kindnesses renew ; 

From this moment may we live 
With eternity in view. 

Bless the word to young and old, 
Shed abroad a Savior’s love ; 

And when life’s short tale is told 
May we dwell with thee above.” 








Jesus died for the ungodly ; are you such? 
He died to bring them to God; is that where 





you are going ? 





Descriptive. 
VISIT TO BETHLEHEM OF JUDEA. 

Perhups the most interesting excursion 
from Jerusalem is to B.thlehem, the birth- 
place of our Savior. 

It was a lovely afternoon as we rode out 
by the Jaffa gate, and crossing the aque- 
duct from Solomon’s pools, came to the 
plain of Rephaim on the South. This was 
the scene of David’s victory over the Phi- 
listines, when they gathered together to 
fight against him and “spread themselves 
in the valley.” ‘And David went out to 
meet them, at the command of the Lord, 
behind the mulberry trees, and as he heard 
the going forth of the Lord in the tops of 
the trees, he discomfitted the host of the 
Philistines and smote them with a very 
great slaughter.” 

In ahalf hour more we reached the tomb 
of Rachel, by the wayside. It isa modern 
quadrangular structure, surmounted by a 
dome in the Turkish style; yet it doubt- 
less marks the place ‘‘ where Rachel died 
and was buried in the way to Ephrath 
which is Bethlehem. And Jacob set a pil- 
lar on her grave ; that is the pillar of Ra- 
chel’s grave unto this day.” The village 
of Bethlehem is a short distance beyond. 
It is beautifully situated, surrounded by 
terraces planted with figs, olives, pome- 
granates and vineyards, like a series of 
fruit gardens of luxuriant beauty. We 
proceeded at once to the Latin convent and 
were hospitably received and entertained 
by the monks. They have here separate 
apartments for pilgrims and ladies, careful- 
ly divided, however, from the claustra of 
the brotherhood, which no female is per- 
mitted to enter. It was near the hour of 
sunset, and we heard them chant the 
vespers of St. Jesoloman. 

Then we visited the Latin and Armenian 
sections of the church, and were conducted 
by a flight of marble steps to the grotto of 
the nativity, or stable where tradition re- 
lates that the Holy Virgin gave birth to 
the infant Savior of the world. This grot- 
to is twelve paces in length by four in 
breadth, and contains three altars fitted up 
for religious worship with embroidered 
hangings, golden lamps and costly decora- 
tions. In front of the first altar, upon the 
marble floor, a large star made of silver 
and precious stones marks the precise spot 
of the nativity. We read the following in- 
scription written in a circle around the 
star: ‘* Hic de Virgine Maria Jesu Christ- 
us natus est.” (Here Jesus Christ was 
born of the Virgin Mary.) Lamps of gold 
are kept continually burning over this sa- 
cred place. And here we saw the pious 
pilgrims prostrating themselves, devoutly 
kissing the star and the pavement around 
it, and offering up their prayers to the 
** Virgin Mother of God.” 

About twenty feet distant from the Star 
of the Nativity we were shown the manger 
where the infant Jesus was first laid. And 
immediately opposite is the altar of the 
Magi, where the wise men of the East “‘saw 
the young child with Mary his mother, and 
fell down and worshipped him, and when 
they had opened their treasures they pre- 
sented unto him gifts: gold and frankin- 
cense and myrrh.” The manger isa sculp- 
tured block of white marble, less than two 
feet in height by four in length, and set in 
a recess of the grotto. The stable also is 
now converted into a splendid chapel il- 
luminated night and day by thirty-two 
lamps of silver and gold. And the ceiling 
is likewise adorned with costly lamps, the 
gifts of Catholic princes and Greek empe- 
rors and patriarchs of the church. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








We were then conducted to another sub- 
terranean altar, where it is said that ** He- 
rod sent forth and slew all the children that 
were in Bethlehem, and in all the courts 
thereof, from two years old and under, ac- 
cording to tlfe time which he had diligent- 
ly inquired of the wise men,” gathering 
them together and executing them upon 
this very spot. 

Near by is the cell where Jerome retir- 
ed for devout meditation and spent many 
years of his life in making the translation 
of the Bible in the Latin tongue, which has 
long been the accepted version of the Ca- 
tholic church. We inquired if a copy of 
this translation was in the convent, and 
were told that it had been sent to Rome 
for safe-keeping, for fear of the plundering 
hands of the Arabs. 

Returning thence we visited the Greek 
church, richly decorated with lamps, gild- 
ing, and pavement of variegated marble. 
The sacristy also contains an exquisite piece 
of work in porcelain of the Virgin and the 
Savior, the adoration of the Magi, and the 
Star wrought with costly stones and gems. 

Cur guide then conducts us to the church 
of the Empress Helena, also enclosed with- 
in the walls of this castel!ated convent. It 
is built in the Roman basilica style, and 
ornamented with forty-eight monolithic 
columns of the Corinthian order, arranged 
in four rows of twelve columns e2ch, which 
present a most imposing appearance. A 
few half-defaced figures remain upon the 
walls to tell of the rich frescoes and mo- 
saics that once adorned this splendid edifice. 

Many are disposed to doubt the verity 
of tradition, that fixes upon this grotto as 
the birth-place of our Savior. But that 
this is the Bethlehem of Scripture there can 
be no doubt. Would notthe disciples also, 
and the mother of Jesus, frequently resort 
hither from Jerusalem to cherish in memory 
the place hallowed by the birth of their 
Lord and Master?—whose miracles they 
had witnessed and testified ; who had prov- 
ed himself divine, the Son of God, the Sa- 
vior of the world; with whom they had 
frequently conversed after his resurrection, 
and whom they had seen ascend in glory 
to heaven. Here, too, the pious Helena, 
in the third century, was directed to found 
her costly erections. And Jerome, who 
made the localities of the Holy Land his 
particular study, acknowledged this is the 
place of the nativity, and on that account 
fixed his abode here the remainder of his 
life. Hither, also, Christians in all ages, 
have directed their eyes as the place 
whence arose the star of Bethlehem—‘“‘ a 
light to lighten the Gentiles aed the glory 
of thy people Israel.” Here, then, was 
consummated the great mystery of ‘* God 
manifest in the flesh;’’ the Son of God 
entered a sin-ruined world, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross, that all mankind, through faith in 
him, might escape from sin and rise from 
earth to heaven. What a halo of divine 
glory encircles this spot, bringing life and 
immortality to light through the Gospel of 
Christ. Amid these fields, also, the youth- 
ful David fed his father’s sheep, and here 
he was anointed by Samuel the Prophet, to 
be king over Israel, ‘and the Spirit of the 
Lord cime upon David from that day for- 
ward.” 

In the evening we ascended to the broad 

roof of the convent, and looked out upon 
the sky and plains of Bethlehem. The air 
was clear and pure, and the stars were 
shining with celestial beauty. Just yonder 
we were pointed to the “‘ vale of the shep- 
herds,” where they were “‘ abiding in the 
field, keeping watch over their flocks by 
night; and lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them, and they were 
sore afraid. And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not; for behold I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David, a Savior which is Christ 
the Lord. And suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, 
praising God and saying: Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” We remained long in con- 
templation of the heavenly vision, and then 
retired to rest, praying that this same Sa- 
vior would be our “divine Shepherd” in 
all the pilgrimage of this world, making 
us to lie down in green pastures, leading 
us beside the still waters, and following us 
with goodness and mercy all the days of 
our life. C.N 





Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


MARY LISLE, 


Or a Fault and its indulgence. 








Among my school friends no one was 
more dear to me than Mary Lisle. She 
was intelligent and refined, and her man- 
ners were sprightly and winning. Her 
disposition was affectionate and kind, and 
all who knew her well, loved her; yet she 
was nota general favorite. Mary had one 
fault for which many disliked her, and the 
indulgence of which frequently caused her 
much unhappiness. It was a propensity 
to ridicule the appearance and manners of 
others. She never did it from unkind or 
censorious feelings ; but she had keen per- 
ceptions of the ridiculous, and frequently 
represented what was not 80, in that light, 
for the amusement of her friends. Her 
mother had grieved much over this fault in 
her daughter and had entreated her to 
overcome it, telling her that unless she did 
it might render her miserable. ‘O moth- 
er,’ she would say, ‘I do not mean the 
least harm by it, you know, but when I 
see anything amusing, I cannot help speak- 
ing of it.” ‘Iknow, my dear, that you 
are not malicious, but strangers do not, 
and no one likes to be ridiculed.’ Such 
conversations would end by Mary’s saying, 
‘ Well, dear mother, I will try to be more 
considerate, but I cannot see any harm in 
what I say.’ At school I used frequently 
to take Mary’s part, when the girls said 
they could not like her, she was so sarcas- 
tic. After we left school and went into 
society, it was the same. A few loved 
Mary, but many feared her tongue, and did 
not desire the acquaintance of the satirical 
Miss Lisle. 

Of the few who was intimate with Mary, 
Margaret Allen was her favorite. She was 
younger than Mary, and regarded her 
opinion so highly that a word from her af- 
fected her decision in any matter. Marga- 
ret was very beautiful and attractive, and 
consequently had many admirers. She 
treated all with politeness; but no one 
seemed to gain her affections until Arthur 
Winslow entered the list. He was a 
young man of fine abilities, and good stand- 
ing in society, but his personal appearance 
was rather unprepossessing. It was evi- 
dent that his attentions were pleasing to 
Margaret, and the report was soon circu- 
lated that they were engaged. Mary Lisle 
had been away from home several months, 
and returned about the time that Margs- 
ret’s engagement was the news of the day. 
The day after her return Margaret called 
on her, and she immediately commenced 
questioning her in regard to it. 

‘Now, Margaret,’ she said, ‘ you must 
confess to me, you know; but just let me 
tell you that 1 trust Mr. Winslow is not 
that ill-looking man I saw with you in the 
street yesterday. Nov, I can’t think he is, 
so give me a description of your chosen.— 
Of course he is an Adonis, as you always 
said you must marry a handsome man.’— 
* Did I?’ said Margaret, blushing deeply, 
*I know you said sv.’ ‘I, to be sure I 
did. I could’nt endure tolook at a home- 
ly, awkward piece of humanity all my life. 
But come, Margaret, I wait the disclosure 
and the description,’ and Mary folded her 
hands in mock gravity. Tears filled Mar- 
garet’s eyes, and she did not speak. ‘ What 
weeping! why Maggie, I shall think you 
are not satisfied with this Mr. Winslow, 
to whom the gossips say you are engaged. 
I'll catechise you then. He is tall of 
course.’ ‘No, Mary, he is not. He is 
very plain too, perhaps you would say, but 
I believe he is very good, and you know 
worth should be preferred to beauty.’ ‘I’m 
afraid I saw him with you yesterday, Mag- 
gie, if so I must say I’m surprised at your 
choice—you who might have married the 
handsomest young man in the city, to take 
up with such an inferior looking specimen.’ 
‘ But Mary, I could’nt love William Wil- 
son, and you know you called him shallow- 
brained and conceited.’ ‘ Well, I suppose 
this Mr. Winslow is a prodigy of learning, 
is he not> so I must’nt laugh at him. But 

seriously, Maggie, are you engaged to the 
gentleman! saw you with yesterday ?’— 
*No, Mary, lam not. He has addressed 
me, and is waiting my answer.’ ‘I’m so 
thankful, do let it be a negative, for I 
could’nt endure to see you the wife of such 





a looking man.’ * Why, Mary, he is very 








agreeable, and you would’nt think him so 
homely if you knew him well. He is short, 
to be sure, and I always admired height in 
a gentleman; but certainly that is very 
trifling compared with a good character 
and disposition.” ‘To be sure, but I be- 
lieve goodness and beauty are often com- 
bined in a gentleman, and I’m determined 
not to change my name till such a one pre- 
sents himself to my notice.’ 

The morning passed in such conversa- 
tion, and Margaret went home to decide 
the question which involved so much for 
her. She had learned to love Arthur 
Winslow, and had she not seen Mary, 
would have accepted his addresses without 
hesitation ; but now she was undecided. 
Could she marry any one who would be a 
subject for her friend’s ridicule? If Mary 
laughed at him others would, and it would 
be very hard to know that her choice was 
a matter of surprise to her friends. Then 
too, she thought, if I really love him as I 
ought, to become his wife, these thoughts 
would not affect me. After a long and 
severe struggle in her heart the decision 
was made, and the worthy lover wss re- 
jected, merely because he was not hand- 
some, or rather becanse Margaret dreaded 
what the world might say. 

The trial was a severe one to Arthur 
Winslow, and it was hard indeed for him 
to give up Margaret whom he had loved so 
dearly. He left the city, and returning 
two years afterwards, found that she had 
married a young man of wealth and fashion, 
whose habits of dissipation were fast lead- 
ing him to ruin. Then for the first time 
he met Mary Lisle in society. Arthur 
Winslow had improved astonishingly in 
his personal appearance during his two 
years’ rosidence in Europe, and Mary, 
though she knew him to be the same whom 
she had once ridiculed, was proud to re- 
ceive his attentions. The rumor that they 
were engaged soon reached Margaret’s 
ears, and her feelings can be better imagin* 
ed than described. Through Mary’s in- 
fluence she had rejected him, and married 
a man whose character she now thoroughly 
despised. Her husband was handsome 
and elegant in his mannersin society ; but 
in that the neglected wife found no solace. 
The tears of regret which she wept availed 
naught, and poor Margaret saw before her 
only a life of misery, while Mary’s pros- 
pects were for happiness with one to whom 
they had bothbeenunjust. But Margaretwas 
not permitted to look into the future, she 
saw only the dark clouds which surround- 
ed the present for her. 

Mary had found one who was in many 
respects congenial to her, and there was 
great happiness for her in Arthur Wins- 
low’s society. She hardly thought that he 
was not handsome, and if she had, his su- 
perior intellect charmed her more than 
mere personal beauty could ever have done. 
Conscience sometimes reproached her when 
she thought of Margaret’s unhappy lot; 
but still she sometimes indulged in her 
love for ridicule. Arthur Winslow admir- 
ed her, and had resolved to offer her his 
hand and heart, when some satirical re- 
marks which she made dissolved the charm, 
and he ceased his attentions to her. Poor 
Mary, she was reaping her reward. Mar- 
garet too was doomed to suffer. Her hus- 
band died sucdenly, and having been little 
more than two years a wife, she wasa 
widow. 

Arthur Winslow’s kindness of heart 
prompted him to visit her in ker affliction. 
Sorrow had rendered Margaret’s character 
more lovely, and her lonely situttion ex- 
cited Mr. Winslaw’s deepest sympathy, so 
that in the time of her trial he became 
again a valued friend. Margaret supposed 
him to be engaged to Mary, though she 
had never mentioned the subject to either ; 
great was her surprise, therefore, when he 
again asked her tobe his. She had learn- 
ed by sad experience not to trust even a 
dear friend in such a case, and without 
hesitation consented to become his wife.— 
The step lost her the friendship of Mary 
Lisle ; but she could not regret it much, 
for her oWn disappointment had embitter- 
ed her nature, so that her satirical remarks 
which had before been only playful, were 
now censorious, and she was shunned more 
than ever. Arthur Winslow often congra- 
tulates himself upon his fortunate escape, 
yet he pities one who is almost friendless, 
as Mary is, and often points her out as 
a warning to his young friends who are in- 
clined to ridicule others. LESINA. 





Biograph». 
ORIGINAL. 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—19. 
JANE WASHINGTON, 


The circumstances under which Jay 
Elliot first met her husband are exceedin . 
ly romantic, and would “ point a mors) 
and adorn a tale.” She was the Only child 
of Charles Elliot, of St. Paul’s parish—he 
was a staunch whig in principle, and ex. 
hibited his love for his country, and deyo. 
tion to her cause by equipping a considers. 
ble body of troops at his own expense ; he 
died before the war waged in Carolina,— 
His daughter still lived, however, and hay. 
ing fully imbibed the sentiments and opj. 
nions of her father, she determined to car. 
ry out his desires, and to forward these 
she bestowed a portion of her wealth for 
the relief of wounded American soldiers 
and to contribute to hospitals for this pur. 
pose. Not satisfied with this, Miss Elliot 
gave her personal services and supervision 
to certain wards in the hospital, which she 
very frequently visited. It was on one of 
these occasions that she first saw Colonel 
Washington, who had been wounded and 
taken prisoner in the cavalry charge at the 
Eutaw Springs, and sent to Charleston for 
surgical aid and safe keeping. The inte. 
rest with which Jane listened to the history 
of the perils he had gone through, and the 
sympathy given to his misfortunes, and the 
gratitude and admiration of the brave 
young soldfer, may be imagined, and the 
result will be anticipated. Miss Elliot 
was then in the bloom of youth, and very 
beautiful. Her manners were winning and 
elegant, but sufficiently dignified ; her per- 
ceptions quick, and her nature frank and 
generous. Homage had often been paid to 
her charms by the conquerers, but she 
turned at once from their adulation to suc- 
cor the defenders of her country. Major 
Barry, whose pen seems to have been fre- 
quently used to celebrate the charms of the 
rebel fair ones, addressed a poem to Miss 
Elliot playing the guitar, which was lately 
found in the ruins of Accabec, by a daugh- 
ter of Mrs Lewis Morris. We quote a few 
lines of them :— 

‘Sweet harmonist! whom nature triply arms 
With virtue, beauty, music’s powerful charms, 
Say why combined, when each resistless power 
Might mark its conquest to the fleeting hour.” 

Colonel Washington was a gallant offi- 
cer, imbued with the chivalric feeling of 
the period, ardent in patriotism, and cover- 
ed with the renown of a brave and success- 
ful soldier. It is not matter of wonder 
that two so congenial should become deep- 
ly attached to each other, and become 
bound by a mutual pledge to unite their 
fortunes. Their marriage, however did not 
take place until the spring of 1782. With 
the return of peace the Colonel exchanged 
the fatigues and hardships of the camp for 
the quiet avocations of the planter, estab- 
lished himself at the family seat of his wife, 
at Sandy Hill, South Carolina. They had 
two children, a son and daughter. Mrs. 
Washington outlived her husband about 
twenty years. She died in the year 1830, 
at the age of sixty-six. EsTELLe. 


Morality. 
ORIGINAL. 


BEWARE OF THE SOCIAL GLASS. 


Intemperance is the bane of happiness; 
it has blighted the fondest bopes, and 
shrouded the fairest prospects in gloom.— 
Such were the thoughts that presented 
themselves, as I was reminded of one whom 
I knew in former days. 

H. was a young man of fine promise.— 
In his character were happily blended many 
virtues. Possessing an unbiased judgment, 
a generous and sympathising nature, he 
won the esteem of the wiseand good. En- 
dowed with a noble intellect, its culture 
was not neglected ; he was the hope of his 
friends. Parents cherishing the fond hope 
that he would be the support of their de- 
clining years; sisters confiding in him as 
their counsellor and protector; the older 
members of society regarded him as worthy 
to take the place they then occupied, and 
which they soon might leave. Thus far 
his course was “onward and upward ;” 
the duties of many a responsible office did 
he discharge with honor. A new sphere 
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of enjoyment seemed opening before him. 
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THE YOUTH’ 





COMPANION. 
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Whi'e in an adjoining town, he formed an 
acqvaintance with an excellent young la- 
dy, one of my old school-mates. Respect 
ripened into affection; and the venerable 
astor invoked the blessing of Heaven, as 
henceforth they were to share each other’s 
joys and sorrows. The future lay before . 
them in unclouded brightness, and my 
friend passed from the home of her child- 
hood a happy bride. Their residence was 
in one of New England’s flourishing vil- 
lages; while rendered attractive without, 
it was more so within, for there dwelt peace 
and contentment. A few years glided 
smoothly on, then a cloud overshadowed 
life’s pathway. Yielding to the solicita- 


tions of those who appeared to be friends, | 


H. learned to taste the sparkling wine, lit- 
tle suspecting danger was nigh ; conscience 
whispered “ beware,” but the silent admo- 
nition was unheeded; thus a habit was 
formed, which like all others, is strength- 
ened by indulgence ; the power of resist- 
ance was weakened. When the hours of 
evening came, instead of spending them 
with the loved ones at his own home, they 
were passed in company where the social 
glass was freely partaken of; many times 
did he return with a flushed countenance 
and unsteady step. Friends warned him 
of the fearful consequences attendant on 
such a course, but he turned listlessly 
away; in vain the pleadings of his wife ; 
deaf to her entreaties, he dashed the cup 
of happiness from his lips; daily associat- 
ing with the unprincipled, and lost to all 
sense of s2lf-respect, ruin appeared inevit- 
able. Farther we need not trace his down- 
ward course. That once happy home pas- 
sed into the hands of strangers; a few 
months sped on, and he bade adieu to 
earthly scenes, leaving many to lament his 
untimely end. Where is now his compan- 
ion? Let us go to a neighboring city, and 
visit that extensive manufactory ; there we 
shall see a lady, who incited by the noble 
spirit of self-dependence, earns by antiring 
industry bread for herself and children; 
but she labors not uncared for; many true 
friends has she found in her hour of need. 
How momentous are the consequences 
resulting from a single act. In what nu- 
merous instances has the sccial glass prov- 
ed the first step in a downward career.— 
Then beware; taste not that which, while 
it destroys the intellect, and disqualifies 
one for life’s duties and enjoyments, also 
unfits the soul for its high and hely destiny. 
East Haverhill. M. E. D. 








Parental. 
A GEM IN THE RIVER. 


A young mother, with tears of bereave- 
ment in her eyes, stood over the river of 
death, gazing wistfully into its black and 
sluggish waters, as if she would fain rest 
her gaze upon some object away down— 
down in its fathomless depths. She gazed 
long and wistfully, and the black waves 
rolled sullenly, sluggishly onward. 

And the mother laid her hands submis- 
sively on her bosom, and said, ‘‘ My gem! 
my gem !” 

And a celestial being, like an angel, 
stood near the hidden door of her heart, 
and whispered in a silvery voice, like mu- 
sic, “* What seekest thou, mourning sis- 
ter ?”” 

* Alas!’ said the mourner, ‘I once, 
even yesterday, wore a beautiful gem in 








“my bosom. To me it was invaluable; it 


was no trivial gem, it was one that kings 
and monarchs might well have been proud 
of. The riches of the East could not have 
purchased it from me. In an hour that to 
me was evil and miserable, the gem drop- 
ped from my bosom into the black night of 
this deep river. As I saw it floating away 
from me gently as the coming of an eastern 
shadow, I reached after it, but it was be- 
yond my grasp; and my gem, my babe 
smiled upon me, as it was riding on the 
waves further and further from me. It be- 
gan to sink—to sink from my sight, and in 
&moment my gem was gone—and gone 
forever !”’ and she turned sorrowfully away. 

And the angel voice whispered again, 
“ Stay, sister, grieve not ; look again into 
the dark river.” 


She looked as she was bid, and a cry of 


sweet and rapturous joy burst from her 
lips. ‘Thanks to the Father! I see my 
gem floating in a great black wave. O, may 
I not wear it in my bosom again?” 

“Stay, my sister, thou art deceived ; 


what thou seest in the riveris not thy gem; 
it is the shadow of what was given thee in 
trust. Look, sister, heavenward, and bid 
thy mourning heart rejoice.” 

Ske looked aloft, and away up in the 
dark beclouded sky, she saw a single spot 
clear and blue, and in it a bright star was 
gleaming, and its silvery rays came down 
end danced on the gloomy river, giving 
the black wave a brightness, as if silvered 
through and through; and away down 
many fathoms the bright reflection rested, 
and this the mourner thought was her lost 
gem. She gazed silently upon the scene, 
and the star from heaven was shining. 

And the voice of the angel came again, 
like unto the sweet song of many instru- 
ments of music, saying, ‘“ Sister, the 
gloomy waves thou seest, though cold, and 
dark, and terrible, roll ceaselessly onward 
up to the great gate of heaven, and thither 
they bore thy mourned-for gem, which the 
good Father lent thee; the waves have 
borne it back to him, and it blooms and 
shines forever near the throne, like yon 
brightly beaming star!” 

The voice was hushed, and the sorrow- 
ing mother turned away with her eyes lift- 
ed from the earth and gloomy river, and 
fixed them hopefully and wistfully on 
heaven. 

And the brjght star she saw, when tears 
filled her eyes, mourning for her loss, yet 
beams brightly, and it shines on her little 
baby’s grave. 











Benevolence. 








ORIGINAL. 


LITTLE ANTOINE. 


It was twelve o’clock on the longest day 
of the year, yet seemingly the shortest, so 
peacefully glided the perfumed, flower- 
crowned hours. The sun considered it a 
special holiday, and showered down his 
rays unsparingly on town and country, on 
quiet meadows and dusty highways; now 
gilding still brighter the dandelion’s up- 
turned face, tinging with a deeper blush 
the strawberry’s cheek, and causing unwil- 
ling rose-buds to open their whole hearts. 

On the queer old city of Quebec it look- 
ed with peculiar favor, until driving into 
cool corners and bits of shade, into open 
churches and damp basements, all who 
could avail themselves of such refreshment, 
it beheld almost deserted streets. 

A little lame boy, carrying a basket of 
candies and oranges, limped slowly along 
the heated sidewalk, more eager to reach 
a shady nook than to obtain customers.— 
Soon he entered a gate of the city, and in 
its deep shade sat dowe to rest. Not alone 
did he enjoy the friendly retreat; near one 
end stood several soldiers wiping their 
bronzed faces; a group of Indians with 
baskets for sale were seated by his side, 
while in the centre a carriage full of trav- 
ellers stopped a moment to enjoy a brief 
respite from the sun and sight-seeing.— 
These passed on, then followed market-wo- 
men, glad to rest their tired ponies as they 
went through the archway. Canadian girls, 
with large straw hats, jabbered French at 
one corner, and a friar in dismal garb walk- 
ed slowly through the portals. 

Still little Antoine lingered, and taking 
from his basket some buns wrapped in a 
piece of paper, began to eat his simple 
meal. The paper which had been thrown 
carelessly on the ground soon attracted his 
notice, for it was printed, and the boy al- 
ways read with eagerness whatever fell in 
his way. 

It proved to be a tract entitled ‘“‘ Rest 
for the weary and heavy-laden,” and ere 
long Antoine became so much absorbed in 
its perusal that fatigue and heat were both 
forgotten. 
a place where the sun shall smite no more 
by day, where pain and sorrow are un- 
known, where the lame shall leap as an 
hart, and hunger and thirst be felt no 
more. 

** 7 am weary and heavy-laden,” sobbed 
the child, ‘* but how can I reach that beau- 
tiful rest?" 

Only ‘* come unto Me’”’—to Me the meek 
and lowly Jesus, the Friend of sinners, who 
died that we might live,—thus spoke the 
tract, pointing out so plainly the great sal- 
vation, that little Antoine seemed to see 
the blessed Savior in the darkening gate- 
way, calling him to His arms. 

Antoine dared not delay, but sincerely, 


It told him of enduring rest, of 
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humbly, with child-like confidence believ- 
irg in Christ, indeed found rest. Forth 


more was he alone during all his pilgrim- 
age; ever after that summer’s day he rest- 
edin the ‘shadow of a great rock ina 


weary land.” Epna. 
vena ys 


THE LITTLE FEJEE GIRLS. 


One morning, while sitting at breakfast, 
says Mrs. Collis, of Feejee, in Africa, we 
heard a great clatter of children’s voices 
outside the house. On my going to learn 
the cause, I found anewly-arrived party of 
seven little girls, of the ages, perhaps, of 
between five and seven years, who had 
walked a distance of four miles from one 
of the country towns, each bearing her 
burden of bread-fruit to buy a “* First Read- 
ing Book.” I soon brought the seven 
books ; and, when getting the bread-fruit 
counted, one merry little girl set five large 
ones before me. Four was the price; so 
these I took, and gave her back the other. 
The last who came forward was a little, 
timid girl, who had only brought three 
breac-fruits, and, indeed, they looked as 
much as she could carry; but the book 
could not be bought with these; they were 
to be sold for four. The girl who had one 
over stepped up again as quickly as before, 
and gave it to the little child who was in 
need. This settled the business, and off 
they went in high glee. 

Now, the secret of their wish to obtain 
these books was this: those children who 
live far from the mission station and cannot 
attend school every day, form schools in 
their own towns, under the care of native 
teachers. A select number of these, when 
they are able to read well, come to us, one 
day in each week, to be further taught.— 
The above-named little girls were not con- 
tent with the teaching they got in their 
own schools, but wished to have books to 
read at home, that they might be the soon- 
er ready to come to me—to use their own 
words—to get wise. May not little Eng- 
lish children learn a lesson from the con- 
duct of these Fejee girls? 











Religion. 
A LITTLE THING. 


A poor woman sat upon the steps of a 
dark prison, weeping bitterly over the sad 
sentence of a ruined son. 

‘ What aileth thee, sister ?’ said a gentle- 
man stopping before her, and taking her 
hand kindly in his. 

* My heart’s broke, sir,’ she replied. 

‘Can I do any thing for you?’ he asked. 

‘No, sir, nothing,’ was her sad response. 

‘Well, God can help you, sister, and I 
will go home aud ask him to do it,’ said 
the gentleman. 

It was a very little thing that he did.— 
It neither clothed nor fed the poor woman, 
but that one sweet word, sister fell like 
healing oil on her wounded spirit. She 
arose strengthened, and went to her lowly 
home. When she knelt to tell Jesus her 
sorrows, she felt that a brother had been 
there before her. Her prayers were an- 
swered, and her spirit was calmed. 

It was a little thing to wash the Savior’s 

feet with tears and wipe them with the 
hairs of her head, and yet Mary’s offering 
of love was of more value in our Lord’s 
esteem than were all the titles of the proud 
pharisees. She who poured the precious 
ointment upon his head, did but a little 
thing for Christ, and yet he said that 
wherever the gospel should be preached, 
to the end of time, it should be told asa 
memorial of her. 
* What child cannot do some of these 
little things? To feed the hungry, to 
cheer the sorrowing, to make some sad 
home brighter, to ease some aching head, 
or to send to the heathen the bread of life! 
Try, dearchildren. Be careful of the little 
things.—[ Macedonian. 


PRACTICAL RELI GION. 


A Christian mother in New Hampshire 
had nine children, and sought their salva- 
tion more than their earthly welfare. She 
taught this, and tried to “live out” her 
teachings. Time pass:d onward, her chil- 
dren were men and women. Inagraveon 
the north bank of the Ohio is buried one 
of them, who died in the hope of a blessed 
immortality. In Pennsylvania is a son, 
said to be a devout elder in the church.—- 














| ristry. 
| gentle but fervent piety, whose animated 





; In Ohio is another son, the pastor of a 


| church into which he has received several 
from tke shady spot he went, yet never- | 


hundred persons converted under his mi- 
In Indiana is another son, whose 


and heavenly sermons have been heard in 


hundreds of Western churches, and whose 
| zeal has identified him with the beginning 
| and growth of many scores of home mis- 


sionary churches in Indiana and Ohio. It 


| is said that every one of that woman’s chil- 


dren was a hopeful Christian, and that it 
was part of the solace of her old age to 
think that all her grandchildren were grow- 
ing up under the hallowed influences of 
family piety. 

I think many facts might prove that just 
in proportion as Christians, in all the re- 
lations they sustain, diminish the “ interval 
between practical and ideal excellence,” 
do they attain to power as_ co-workers to- 
gether with Christ, and comfort as those 
who drink that living water which Christ 
gives those who have practical as well as 
ideal faith, thatis, faith with works. W. 


MY FATHER’S GIFT. 

A gentleman was observed to bestow 
great care upon his horse,—more than is 
usually bestowed even by those who intend 
to be very kind to the animals in their 
possession. 

* You seem to be unusually fond of your 
horse,’ said a stranger. 

‘It was the gift of my deceased father,’ 
was the reply. It was for that father’s 
sake that the peculiar care was bestowed. 

The idea here presented is capable of a 
much wider application. Every good gift 
cometh down from our heavenly Father, 
and should be cherished and used accord- 
ingly. 

Our mental powers are the gift of our 
Father. Some are in possession of wealth. 
It is the gift of God. 

Some have very dear friends. That ten- 
der mother, that affectionate sister, that 
loving child was the gift of God. Ifthere 
is any earthly gift for which one ought to 
be thankful, it is that of pious loving 
friends. But these precious gifts were not 
without their designed ends. Our friends 
were not given us merely that we might 
enjoy their affection. The gift imposes 
new and weighty obligations. What 
ought I to doin consequence of having such 
dear friends and a happy home? 

While we regard all our earthly bles- 
sings as the gifts of our Father, let us not 
forget his ‘‘ unspeakable gift.” 

















SINGULAR WHALE FIGHT. 


A whale, 62 feet long, was picked up at 
sea about three weeks ago, and taken 
ashore at Nybster, some 12 miles from 
Wick. It seems that the whale was not 
drifted dead from the Greenland seas, but 
that he had fallen in single combat with 
another monster of the seas. The conflict, 
which took place about a mile and a half 
from the shore, and which was witnessed 
from the land by a number of fishermen, 
and others, is described as having been pro- 
tracted and bloody. The two monsters 
kept battling with each other, at times 
with their heads and at times with their 
tails, raising a tremendous spray for a dis- 
tance of many yards. After a fierce and 
final encounter, they would retreat for a 
considerable distance, and after a brief rest 
would again meet in collision, approaching 
each other with locomotive speed, at the 
rate of some 50 or 60 miles an hour. On 
recovering from the stunning effect of such 
an attack, they would again resume the 
fight, rising up into the water, springing up 
from 20 to 30 feet, and coming down on 
each other with fearful violence. Mean- 
while, the sea for a great distance round 
about had assumed a bright red color, in- 
dicating that an immense quantity of blood 
had be®h shed. For three hours the bat- 
tle was prolonged ; at the close of which 
one of the whales became motionless, and 
the other retired from the field of battle. 
Next morning the whale referred to was 
found not far from the spot where the en- 
gagement took place, and from various 
marks in his body, including a broken jaw- 
bone, there is no reason to doubt that he 
was one of the two belligerents of the pre- 
vious afternoon.—[ Northern (Scotland) 
Ensign. 
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124 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
° ; LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. not offer the right kind of a prayer. She ought ORIGINAL. 
0 outh) 5 Comp anton. to have prayed that Lucy might have a heart to 7 
- Swanton Centre, V1., Jan. 2, 1856. love her. God will never answer revengeful TO MY UNCLE. | 
BOSTON. NOV. 20. 1856 Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I have taken your ex- prayers. = Written at the age of twelve years, 
cence! ep taticasSia tte cellent little paper for three years, which is re- 








[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
RESPECT THE AGED. 

* Ere | am old, O, let me give 

My life to learning how to live, 

Then shall I meet with willing heart 

An early summons to depart, 

Or find my lengthened days consoled 

By God’s sweet peace—when I am old.” 

You are young now, dear little friends, and 
this earth seems to you all lovely, as it is, for 
the great Father has made every thing in na- 
ture, if looked upon aright, to contribute to our 
enjoyment. For us the birds sing their sweet 
songs ; for ts the brooks flow musically along ; 
for us the flowerets blossom, and for us the 
charms of Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Win- 
ter were made. God meant that we should en- 
joy them, and that their influence over us 
should be a good one. Did you ever think that 
when the infirmities of age crept upon you, as 
they surely will if your lives are spared, did you 
ever think, I ask again, that all which now 
seems so bright and lovely, will then have an 
“ under-tone of sadness,” and that the charms 
of the seasons, which now to you are each so 
joyous, will then ina measure have lost their 
power to please ? 
Doubtless it seems to you a long, long time 

ere you will be old, it appears a— 


“ Dim, far-distant, shadowy time— 
So distant that it seems o’er bold 
Even to say, ‘ When I am old.” 


That time will come, however, and then you 
will depend greatly upon the respect and af- 
fection of those around you, for happiness. If 
you do not now treat the aged kindly, you 
must yourselves expect unkind treatment 
when you are old. 

I have been led to pen these thoughts from 
witnessing what I will tell you. I shall not cal) 
names, of course, but if any little boy or girl 
who reads this, can think of any time when he 
or she disregarded the wishes of their elders, or 
answered them in an impatient or disrespect- 


ful manner, perhaps they will do better in fu- 
ture. 


Charles L. was a pretty good boy generally, 
but he had been indulged by his parents, until 
he imagined that he must have just what he 
wanted at the moment he asked for it, no mat- 
ter how much others around him might be at 
the time engaged. When he was about four 
years old, his mother’s father having lost his 
wife came to live with his parents. He was 
aged and quite infirm, and although very un- 
willing to give trouble, he sometimes was oblig- 
ed to ask for assistance. 

One day little Charles was in his room amus- 
ing himself with a toy which delighted him 
very much, so that he forgot what a noise he 
was making with it. Grandpa’s head ached 
badly, and he said, “ My dear boy, will you not 
be a little more quiet, for it hurts my head to 
have you make so much noise.” 

Charles replied, “Oh! dear, grandpa, you 
never will let me play when I want to, and I 
was having such a good time.” 

Well, poor grandpa said no more, but bore 
the noise as well as he could, until Charles got 
ready tostop. By and by he said, “ Will my 
little grandson bring me some water?” and 
Charles said “ Presently,” and soon forgot all 
about it. 

That night grandpa died very suddenly ! and 
in the morning when Charles went into the 
room, instead of receiving an affectionate kiss 
from the dear old man, he saw the pale forin of 
his parent lying upon the bed, and _ his eyes 
were forever closed. Oh how much he wept, 
for dearly had he loved that kind friend, and 
how much he regretted his disobedience and 
disrespect to him. Alas! his sorrow was now 
of no avail, for all was over, and he could not 
atone for his fault. 

Dear little friends, respect the aged, for no 
true gentleman or lady will ever forge@this. 


EsTEL.e. 
—_—~———. 


Coveus anp Coxips.—This is the season 
when these troublesome visitors are apt to 
make their calls. To make their stay short, we 
advise our friends to procure a paper of Toulu 
Rock Candy, which will cause a cough to 
leave very soon. It may be found at Mr. 
Tompkins’ store, corner of Washington and 
Winter Streets. 


ceived and read with pleasure weekly. I feel 
as though I could not part with it, and enclose 
one dollar for it the coming year. 
Yours with respect, G. Henry JENNISON. 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 28, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed is one dollar 
for your excellent little paper another year. I 
have taken it since I was old enough to read it, 
and do not feel as if [ could part with it now. 
Yours respectfully, Ww. R. Sarssury. 


Grafton, Lorain Co., Ohio, Oct. 29, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Sister and myself 
have read your little paper two years with 
much interest. Enclosed you will find one 
dollar to pay for it another year. 

Marrua A. Bartlett. 








Variety. 
THE DAY OF REST. 


The institution in Paradise, before the fall 
of man, of one seventh portion of our time to be 
devoted specially to God; the renewal of it in 
the wilderness; its insertion as the fourth com- 
mandment in the Decalogue, with equal au- 
thority as the other nine ; the manner in which 
the evangelical Prophet Isaiah and others, as 
well as Ezra and Nehemiah, dwell on its dignity 
and importance in a way quite different from 
their language as to the Mosaic ritual ; and the 
gracious conduct of our Savior in rejecting the 
uncommanded austerities of the Scribes and 
Pharisees—all unite in calling on us to honor 
God and preserve to the mass of the laboring 
classes, what is emphatically the poor man’s 
heritage, the observation of the day of rest, 
which is the type and pledge of an eternal Sab- 
bath in heaven. 


Ee 
A NEW KEY. 

‘ Aunty,’ said a little girl, ‘I believe I have 
found a new way to unlock people’s hearts, and 
make them so willing; for you know, aunty, 
God took my father and my mother, and they 
want people to be kind to their poor little 
daughter. ‘ What is the key ? asked aunty.— 
‘It’s only one little word—guess what.’ But 
aunty was no guesser. ‘It is please,’ said the 
child ; ‘aunty, it is please. If { ask one of the 
great girls in school, ‘Please show me my 
parsing lesson?’ she says,‘ O yes,’ and helps 
me. If J ask, ‘Sarah, please do this for me? 
—no matter, shell take her hands out of the 
suds. If I ask uncle, ‘ Please,’ he says, ‘ Yes, 
puss, if I can; and-if I say, ‘Please aunty’—’ 
‘What does aunty do?’ asked aunty herself. 
*O, you look and smile just like mother, and that 
is best of all,’ cried the little girl, throwing her 
arms round aunty’s neck, with a tear in her eye. 

Perhaps other children will like to know 
about this key, and I hope they will use it also, 
for there is great power in the small, kind 
courtesies of life. 

—— 


EFFECT OF ELECTRICITY ON NEGROES. 


A gentleman residing a few miles out of 
town, recently carried home a small elictrical 
machine for making some experiments, As 
soon as he had got home, the negroes, as usual, 
flocked around him, eager to see what master 
had got. There was a boy among these darkies 
that had evinced astrong disposition to moving 
or in other words, pilfering occasionally. 

* Now Jack,’ says his master, ‘ look here ; this 
machine is to make people tell the truth, and if 
you have stolen anything, or lied to me, it will 
knock you down.’ 

‘Why master,’ says the boy, ‘I never lied or 
stole anything in my life.’ 

‘Well, take hold of this,’ and no sooner had 
the lad received a slight shock than he fell on 
his knees and bawled out; ‘Oh master! I did 
steal your cigars and a little knife, and have 
lied ever so many times ; please forgive me.’ 

The same experiment was tried with like 
success on halfa dozen juveniles, At last an 
old negro who had been looking on very atten- 
tively, stepped up. 

* Master,’ said he, ‘let dis niggar try. Dat 
ar masheen is well enough to scare de children 
wid, but dis niggar know better.’ 

The machine was fully charged and he re- 
ceived astunning shock. He looked first at 
his hands, then at the machine, and at last rol- 
ling his eyes, ‘ master,’ said he, ‘it ain’t best to 
know too much. Dars many a soul gets to be 
damned by knowing too much, an’ it’s my 
*pinion dat de debil makd dat masheen just to 
ketch yer soul some how, an’ I reckon you had 
best jest take an’ burn it up an’ have it done 
gone.’—[.Montgomery Advertiser. 

a 


LITTLE MARY’S PRAYER. 


A sweet little girl of five years—I will call 
her Mary—offended her sister Lucy. Lucy 
struck her. Mary, instead of striking back, 
ran into her chamber, knelt down, closed her 
eyes, and, joining her uplifted hands, said, ‘«O 
Lord, my mother says you can do everything. 
Lucy has been beating me. Will you please 
whip her ?” 

Dear little Mary! She did right not to 
strike back when Lucy beat her. Yet she did 











—— 
SOMETHING SENSIBLE. 


The following item of sensible advice is tak- 
en from Hall’s Journal of Health: 

“ Dress children warmly, woolen flannel next 
their person during the whole year. By every 
consideration protect the extremities well. It 
is an ignorant barbarism which allows a child 
to have bare arms, and legs and feet, even in 
Summer. The circulation should be invited 
to the extremities ; warmth does that, cold re- 
pelsit. It is at the hands and feet we begin to 
die. Those who have cold hands and feet are 
never well. Plenty of warmth, plenty of sub- 
stantial food and ripe fruits, and plenty of sleep, 
and plenty of joyous out-door exercise, would 
save millions of children annually.” 
a 


A BOY’S LOVE FOR HIS ENEMY. 


In a school in Ireland one boy struck an- 
other, and when he was about to be punished, 
the injured boy begged for his pardon. 

The master asked, ‘Why do you wish to 
keep him from being flogged ” 

The boy replied, ‘I have read in the New 
Testament that our Lord Jesus Christ said that 
we should forgive our enemies ; and therefore 
1 forgive him, and beg he may not be punished 
for my sake.’ 

—_—_——@———_ 


“APPROPRIATE BENSQICTION. 


Ata late meeting of the Synod of Onondaga, 
in Syracuse, in concluding the services in imi- 
tation of the example of our Lord and his 
Apostles, they “sung ahymn.” The following 
was Father Waldo’s benediction : 

* And when they had sung a hymn, we read 
‘they went out.’ Judas went out to betray his 
Lord. Peter went out to deny him, and all the 
disciples upon going out, except a few women, 
forsook him and fled ; that we may not do like 
the three former may the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with us all, amen.” 

a 


HOME RELIGION. 


Two Christians met at the crossing on a 
Monday morning. Both were parents. As was 
most natural, the conversation turned upon the 
services of the preceding day. The first 
speaker opened the interview by saying, ‘ We 
had a fine sermon from our minister last night 
on the religious instructien of children. Why 
did’nt you come and hear it?’ ‘ Because,’ said 
the other, ‘J was at home doing it!” 

———< 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Like one of those wondrous rocking stones 
reared by the Druids, which the finger of a 
child might vibrate tothe centre, yet the might 
of an army could not move it from its place, 
our Constitution is so nicely poised and balanc- 
ed, that it seems to sway with every breath of 
opinion, yet so firmly rooted in the heart and 
affections of the people, that the wildest storms 
of treason find fanaticism break over it in vain. 

[R. C. Winthrop. 


— 
CLIPPINGS. 


Prepiction concerning Railroads and Tele- 
graphs—“ The chariots shall rage in the 
streets, they shall jostle one against another in 
the broad ways ; they shall seem like torches, 
they shall run like the lightnings.’ Nahum 2: 4. 


Beauty THAT INCREASES WITH AGE.—A 
kind heart is better than a pretty face, for age 
freshens rather than fades it. No persons are 
so much beloved, or so “ good-looking” in the 
eyes of their friends, as those in whom the 
traits of benevolence and sympathy are active 
at all periods of life. 


A Smite is ever the most bright and beauti- 
ful with a tear upon it. What is the dawn 
without its dew? ‘The tear is rendered by the 
smile precious above the smile itself. [Zandor. 


AN INCORRECT PHRASE.—Buying liquors, 
cigars, confectionary, etc., for one’s friends is 
called ‘treating.’ But, in view of the damages 
most of these things do to health, should not 
the tempting of persons into their use be called 
‘ maltreating °” 


Leigh Hunt says: “God made both tears 
and laughter, and both for kind purposes; for 
as laughter enables mirth and surprise to 
breathe freely, so tears enable sorrow to vent 
itself patiently. Tears hinder sorrow from be- 
coming despair and madness; and laughter is 
one of the very privileges of reason, being con- 
fined to the human species. 


A Quaker being asked his opinion of Phre- 
nology, replied indignantly, “ Friend, there can 
be no good in a science that compels a man to 
take off his hat.”—[ Punch. 


We shall have plenty of rest and comfort at 
the end, if we have but little by the way. 


That man cannot be upright before God, who 
is unjust in his dealings with men. 


The more the Christian enjoys of God, the 
more he is concerned to bring others to him. 
Faith is 


The soul is the life of the te ne 
ife of faith. 


the life of the soul. Christ is the 


Welcome, O welcome to our halls, 
Welcome to where the sunlight falls ; 
Thou hast long been absent from us, 
But we hope that thou wilt join us 
On Thanksgiving Day. 


O we have watched; long watched for thee, 
But yet thy face we do not see ; 
Still we hope that thou wilt join us 

When the day of thanks rolls o’er us, 

As in days of old. 


Aunt Mary too, and little Sis, 

Must come to share Thanksgiving kiss ; 
Must come and stay three weeks or more, 
And glad to see you I am sure, 

All your friends will be. 


Then take the cars and quickly come, 
Come to Dedham your early home ; 
Come ! and three cheers we’ll sound for thee, 
Come! and merry we al] shall be 
On Thanksgiving day. Esme. 
EEE 
ORIGINAL. 


MUSINGS IN THE WILDWOOD. 


Softly press day’s lips so rosy 
To the “ jewelled brow of night,” 
*Tis an hour for thoughts most holy, 
This the hour of fading light. 


Waning is the mellow sunshine: 
Fleecy are the clouds so fair ; 
Blending now each hill and valley 

In a golden haze most rare. 


Hushed the busy hum of insects, 
Hushed the voice of warbling bird; 

Evening cometh! ’mid its silence 
Scarce one sound of life is heard. 


One by one the stars are peeping, 
Through the vault of azure blue; 
Piercing it with beams most radiant, 

Just to let the glory through. 


Slowly, camly, far above us 
Moves the peerless “ Queen of Night, ’ 
Now each object, far and near us, 
Radiant with her silvery light. 


Gently, gently fall the dew-drops, 
On each quivering leaf and flower, 
Turn we now our thoughts to Heaven, 
At this holy evening hour. 


God, though high enthroned in glory, 
Guiding all the starry spheres, 

Yet of earth, of man takes notice 
Lends to all his listening ear. 


Every word before ’tis spoken, 
Thoughts, before they are our own, 
All our longing aspirations 
Are to Him distinctly known. 


When oppressed with woes and sadness, 
All bright hopes fled far away, 

He can fill our hearts with gladness 
Turning darkness into day. 


Let us tune our lips to praise him! 
May his spirit near us dwell! 
May we ever bless the Giver, 
For He doeth all things well. 
Wenham, Oct., 1856. 


THANKSGIVING SONG. 


Come uncles and cousins; come, nieces and 
aunts ; 

Come, nephews and brothers—no won’ts, ro 
can’ts ; 

Put business, and shopping, and school-books 


S. P. B. 


away; 

The — has rolled round—it is Thanksgiving 

ay. 

Come home from the colleges, ye ringlet-haired 
youth; 

Come home from your factories, Ann, Kate, and 
Ruth, 

From the anvil, the counter, the farm, come 
away 

Home, home with you, home, it is Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

The table is spread, and the dinner is dressed,— 

The cooks and the mothers have all done their 
best : 

No caliph of Bagdad e’er saw such a display, 

Or dreamed of a treat like a Thanksgiving Day. 


Pies, puddings and custards, pigs, oysters and 
nuts ; 

Come forward and seize them without ifs or buts; 

Bring none of your slim, little appetites here— 

Thanksgiving Day comes only once in a year. 


Now children revisit the darling old place, 

Now brothers and sisters, long parted, embrace; 

The family ring is united once more, 

And > same voices shout at the old cottage 
oor. 


The grandfather smiles on the innocent mirth, 

And blesses the power that has guarded his 
hearth 

He remembers no trouble, he feels no decay; 

But thinks his whole life has been Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

Then praise for the past and the present we sing, 

And trustful await what the future may bring: 

Let doubt and repining be banished away, _ 

And - whole of our lives be a Thanksgiving 

ay ! 
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